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is confronted by Paulina holding his child Lear's early pas-
sages are barbed by a similar irrational fury They witness
psychic energies not properly geared to his conscious mind
They are indeed precisely the substance of his later madness
A whimsical Leai cannot grow into the Lear of the Storm
scenes, the stuff is not there I conclude that the traditional
reading is correct and necessary , that something of the
stagey old actor - why does every age talk of that undying
type is it possible we merely mean the experienced actor ? -
is required to make sense of this stormy opening
The later action suffered in consequence Had the open-
ing been given with more gravity and fury, then the
central performance would have been, in the mam, ad-
mirable But it could not properly register after this ques-
tionable start It was as a pillar with no foundation
So much necessarily depends on the gradual reduction of
Lear's false dignity and the final enthroning, by the way of
madness and humility, of a more spiritualized royalty The
shock and pathos of his gradual breaking lose greatly if he
be not first shown as an almost repellent tyrant Certainly
he must have some obvious dignity to be broken If he be
too lovable at the start, he ceases to be tragic later, not
because the correction of a fault is at stake, but because
tragedy depends on depth, or weight The light, humorous
reading was dangerous on yet another count Lear is essen-
tially humourless It is because the Fool dimly realizes that
if Lear could be brought to laugh at himself his sanity might
be preserved that he so remorselessly concentrates h^s own
witticisms on the crucial issue Twice, indeed, Lear be-
comes, unknowingly, directly comic, as when he caps his
own violences with 'But I'll not chide thee9 and cNo, I will
be the pattern of all patience, I will say nothing' These
were given boldly, if subtly, as comedy, raising once a
perfectly legitimate laugh But Lear is comic only because
he has no humour in him where his own behaviour is con-
cerned He can scarcely therefore be a whimsical type
PThis dangerous reading caused one of Lear's neatest